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[NOCULATING 


THE 


SMALL P OX. 


AGAINST THE i 


ARGUMENTS and OzjtcTions SC 
9 F | , 
Dx. LANGTON and Mz, BROMFEILD, 
Wherein it is demonſtrated, 


That the Diſtemper communicated by this Method 


is the GENUINE SMALL-Pox; 


That Patients ſo inoculated are not in the leaſt Danger 
of taking the Diſtemper in the NATURAL WAY » 
AND ALSO ' : 
That the Method itſelf bids fair, in the Hands of ;adicious Practitio- 
ners, to become in the higheſt Degree beneficial to Mankind: 
In which is comprehended 


An IN Gu iR V into the TRUE CAUSES, 
| Which render the Diſtemper ſo very favourable, 
In Twis Way of IN0CULATING, 
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| Opinionum con:menta delet dies ; Murals Fry cia n * 
Cic. de Natur, Deor. Lib. us 8 2. | * 
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INTRODUCTION: 


HE various and manifold neceſſities 
| and. dangers, to which mankind are 
continually expoſed in this imperfect ſtate of 


ſublunary things; excited men, in the earlieſt 


ages of the world, to exert their utmoſt abi- 
lities in ſearch of means, whereby to render 
their fituation in He Hfe more comfortable 
and ſecure. To theſe efforts we owe the nu 
merous uſeful inventions, that have been de- 
livered down to us from antiquity. Not- 
withſtanding, however, the vaſt variety of 


inventions conducive to the comforts and 


conveniencies of life, which were effected by 
the ancients, they ſtill left a multitude of 
others to exerciſe the ingenuity of thoſe who 
ſucceeded them ; an obſervation, which has. 

A been 


(18-3 
been abundantly verified by the various in- 
genious diſcoveries, that have been made 
in the arts and ſciences within theſe few laſt 
centuries. 

Ingenious, however, and uſeful as ma- 
ny of theſe diſcoveries have confeſſedly been 
to ſociety, one comnion misfortune ſeems, 
in.a great meaſure, to have attended them all. 
For it is but too true, however melancholy 
a conſideration it may be, that there are few, 
very few indeed, of them, which have not 
met with an almoſt infinite deal of oppoſition; „ 
which have not been obliged, as it were, to 
wade through an ocean of prejudice, before 
they have been eſtabliſhed on a ſolid founda- 
tion. This was, to confine myſelf to matters 
of medicine, in a moſt remarkable manner, 
the lot of the very uſeful diſcovery of the 
circulation of the blood made by the immor- 
tal Harvey: and this too has already been 
remarkably the lot of that other very uſeful 
diſcovery, inoculation of the ſmall-pox : diſ- 
coveries, that have, doubtleſs, been the 
means of ſaving multitudes of lives, and 
whoſe value, if meaſured by the greatneſs of 
their utility to mankind, moſt certainly ſur- 
paſſes that of any two diſcoveries, which the 


: ingenuity 


( i ) 


ingenuity of man was ever yet capable of ef- 
fecting. The one has been the means of 
pointing out to us the nature, and moſt like- 
ly method of cure, of a vaſt variety of dan- 
gerous diſorders; the other of reſcuing us, 
as it were, from the jaws of one of the moſt 
dreadful and mercileſs diſtempers incident to 
mankind. The firſt, indeed, of theſe dif- 
coveries has long ago ſurmounted all oppoſi- 
tion; and the laſt had well nigh done the 
ſame, at leaſt, in this ifland. But now that 
a moſt extraordinary improvement is made in 
it, and the art of inoculation is enabled to re- 
duce the diſtemper to almoſt as low a degree 
as we could wiſh, the old objections, which 
were long ago refuted, are revived, and 
that with more vehemence than ever, as if 
the nearer the art is brought to perfection, 
and the more likely it is to become beneficial 
and ſalutary to ſociety, the more difficultics 
and obſtacles were to be thrown in its way. 
It was formerly thought by ſenſible and con- 
ſiderate people, an advantage great enough on 
the ſide of inoculation to encourage a general 
uſe of it, that ſcarce one in an hundred died 
under the operation. It now appears from 
the inconteſtable evidence of experience, that 

"AS of 
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F late not a fingle patient in twenty times 
that number has been loſt, And I will be 
bold to ſay, that whoever has been converſant 
amongſt patients inoculated in the old way 
and in the new, muſt with the utmoſt ima- 
ginable obſtinacy reſiſt the evidence of his 
own ſenſes, or be thoroughly convinced of 
the great excellence of the laſt method above 
the firſt. And if he is one too, who has the 
welfare of mankind in any wiſe at heart, he 
mult be not a little concerned to ſee it meet 
with ſo much oppoſition, as it has lately met 
with. This is the very caſe of the author. 
He entertains through experience an high 
opinion of the preſent method of inoculation, 
and is really ſorry to ſee it condemned in ſo 
poſitive and abſolute a manner, as it has 
been of late. A few years ago, he had two 
of his ſons inoculated by a very judicious 
and experienced practitioner, in the old way. 
One of them had the confluent ſmall-pox, 
and hardly, very hardly, eſcaped with life ; 
and the other too had the diſtemper very ſe- 
verely. He has often viſited patients under 
inoculation in the old way. And he does 
not remember, that he ever knew a company 
of ten or a dozen inoculated together in that 
way, 
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way, but one, or more of the company has 
had the diſtemper in a pretty ſevere manner. 
Very lately he has had four of his family 
inoculated in the new way, and all of them 
together have not had ſo many as eighty puſ- 
tules. He has not only been converſant. 
amongſt patients inoculated in this way by 
other practitioners, but has alſo within theſe - 
few months been concerned in the inocula- 
tion of many hundred perſons himſelf, 
and that without having had the misfortune 
of loſing a ſingle patient. Theſe occurrences 
have given him the faireſt opportunity of 
judging between the twa methods; and he is 
thoroughly convinced, that the ſuperiority is 
almoſt infinitely on the fide of the new. 
But this is not all. He has been called to 
ſeveral patients, who have been inoculated in 
the new way by different practitioners, ſome 
of whom have been of the firſt claſs. A 
circumſtance, which has afforded him an op- 
portunity, not only of ſeeing what a very 
ſmall number out of the multitudes of per- 
ſons of all ages, habits, and conſtitutions, who 
have been inoculated lately in theſe parts, 
have been ill after it;“ but likewiſe of diſ- 
covering to what peculiar medical treatment, 

* Suſſex and Kent, or 


16 
or what particular miſmanagement in the 
patients, thoſe diſorders have generally been 
owing. And he cannot ſay, but he firmly be- 
lieveg, the diſorders conſequent on this me- 
thod of inoculation, have oftner taken their 
riſe from the errors of the patients them- 
ſelves, than from thoſe of their inoculators. 
Nor has he, ſo far as he can remember, been 
called to a ſingle patient, whoſe death can be 
fairly placed to the account of the effects of 
inoculation. From all theſe circumſtances 
taken together, the author acknowledges, he 
has conceived a moſt high opinion in favour 
of the preſent method of inoculation, And 
he is ſorry, extremely ſorry, to ſee a practice, 
which, he is perſuaded, is well calculated to 
anſwer the purpoſe of ſaving numbers of uſe- 
ful lives from the ravages of a cruel diſtem- 
per, depreciated, eſpecially by thoſe, whom it 

would have much better become, their pro- 
feſſion conſidered, to have given it all the 
encouragement they were able. At the ſame 
time he cannot but confeſs, that, when Mr. 
Sutton firſt came into Kent to inoculate, and 
ſuch ſtrange accounts were almoſt daily re- 
ceived of the ſurpriſing ſucceſs of his prac- 
tice, as were enough to ſtagger the faith of 
any 


( ww ) 


any man, he himſelf, amongſt others, was 
much inclined to ſuppoſe there was ſome de- 
ception or other in the matter. However, 
as he had, for many years, entertained an 

opinion, that it was in the power of art to 
render the ſmall-pox much lighter on pa- 
tients, than it generally proved in the old 
way of inoculation, and that the want of ſuc- 
ceſs, in that method, had been ever princi- 
pally owing to the circumſtance of inocula- 
tors neglecting to purſue a diet and regimen 
ſufficiently cooling, he was willing to ſuſpend 
his opinion of the matter, till he could have 
an opportunity of ſeeing, himſelf, ſome of 
Mr. Sutton's patients actually under the diſ- 
temper. Several ſuch opportunities ſoon of- 
fered. And the author had many times ocu- 
lar demonſtration, not only that the diſtem- 
per was extremely light on Mr. Sutton's pa- 
tients, but alfo that it was the true genuine 
ſmall- pox. He was now no longer ſurpriſed 
at the many accounts he had before heard of 
this gentleman's great ſucceſs. For he imagin- 
ed, he could plainly ſee, through an acquaint- 
ance with his management of his patients, 
the true cauſes, to which principally this ſue- 
ceſs of his was owing, And heis ſtill of the 


ſame 


(vii) 
fame opinion in this reſpect, which he was f 
then. Nor can he forbear expreſſing his ſor- 
row at finding, that any phyſician can enter- 
tain ſo low an opinion of the power and effi- 
cacy of the art he profeſſeth, as to think the 
diſtemper communicated in the new way of 
ineculation, cannot be the ſmall-pox, merely 
becauſe patients ſo inoculated contract only a 
flight diforder. It was early, therefore, that 
the author conceived a favourable opinion of 
the new method of inoculation. How this 
favourable opinion of his arrived to its pre- 
ſent height, he has already ſhewn. He has 
therefore nothing farther to offer by way of 
apology for his preſent undertaking, or of in- 
troduction to the ſubje& matter of this trea- 
tiſe, than that his ſole motive for taking pen 
in hand, on the preſent occaſion, was a deſire 
of vindicating a practice, which he looks 
upon as likely to prove highly falutary to 
mankind, from the unjuſt imputations, which 
have been lately thrown upon it, and of ſet- 
ting it in its true light. And if he ſhall ſuc- 
ceed in his deſign, he ſhall be ſatisfied, he 
has rendered a very eſſential piece of ſervice 
to his fellow creatures; a reflection, which 
will ——— pay him for his pains. 
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N vindicating the new method of ino- 
28 culation, I think it neceſſary to begin 
with confidering the arguments and 
= objeftions of Dr. Langton, becauſe; 
. if what the Doctor has been pleaſed 
to affirm in the title page of the pamphlet he has 
lately publiſhed on the ſubject, be matter of fact, 
all argumentation in favour of this method muſt 
be entirely uſeleſs, and the practice, as it is now 
followed, muſt neceſſarily fall to the ground. But 
unluckily for himſelf, he has there aſſerted a thing 
which is diametrically contrary to the experience , 
of thouſands, and which neither he, nor any other 
perſon on the face of the earth, is, or ever will be, 
able to prove. He there poſitively aſſerts, that 
the matter communicated in the 'preſent method of. 
inoculation is not the ſmall-pox, and through the 
whole almoſt of his pamphlet he has ſtrained 
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every nerve in proof of this aſſertion. What can 


have been the Doctor's motive for this attack of 


inoculation he himſelf beſt knows. If one were to 
judge of it by the vehemence and rancour with 


which he has inveighed againſt both the method 


and its practitioners one would be inclined to 
ſuſpect it to be a motive not of the moſt com- 
mendable kind. In his preface indeed he has de- 
clared, that neither the deſire of appearing in print, 
nor the affectation of being particular, much leſs amy 
intention of injuring the pratiice of inoculation, induced 
bim to compoſe his pamphlet: and he has added, 
that prinziples of the moſt benevolent kind, and ſuch'as 
concern the lives and happineſs of his fellow ſubjetts, 
were the ſole motives to bis undertaking. I ſhalt not 
preſume at preſent to call in queſtion the truth of 
any thing the Doctor here aſſerts. Thus much, 
however, I cannot forbear obſerving on the occa- 
ſion, that the expreſſion groſs impoſition, which is 
applied to the preſent method of inoculation more 
than once in his pamphlet, and ſome other paſſages 
occurring therein, ſeem te imply no inconſiderable 
ſhare of prejudice in the author, and that it is 2 
pity, for his own ſake, he did not inquire more 
carefully into the ſucceſs and nature of the prac- 
tice, that he might have urged other than mere 
ſpeculative and theoretical arguments againſt it, 
before he condemned it in ſo poſitive and fo abſo- 
lute a manner as he has done; for, to uſe the 
words of a very ingenious and learned, as well as 
p I” 2 


Cf 3] 
2 very candid o writer on the ſubject, be is an cem 


to improvement, and is no philoſopher, who ſaftidiouſly; 
und upon mere ſpeculation, rejefts what be has not. 
brought 10 the teft of euperience. And I will add too; 


be is not ſerving the cauſe of truth and the pub- 


lick, who endeavours to depreciate and diſcountes' 
hance a practice likely to prove highly beneficial. 


to ſociety, without giving himſelf time to examine 
properly into the merits of it. If the Doctor had 
done this on the preſent occaſion, ſure I am he 
had never ventured to publiſh many things, which 
he has advanced in his pamphlet, againſt the pre- 


ſent method of inoculating the ſmall-pox, a8! thall _. 


now proceed to demonſtrate. 


The firſt objection of the Dobtor- $ agalnf this 


method, which I ſhall take notice of, is one de- 


ducted from a notion, that Mr. Sutter, in the 
three laſt years of bis praftice bas made forty or fifty 
thouſand pounds. How far this notion may be 
true, it is altogether out of my power to deter- 
mine. But ſuppoſe Mr. Sutton has gained by his 


practice twice, or even ten times as much in the 
time ſpecified, would this eircumſtance be any 
proof of the inutility of inoculation ? ? Certainly 
no man can ſay it would. And I muſt needs fay, 


it ſhews too evident a want of candour in the Doc- 
tor to urge it as ſuch on the occaſion. If ſuch a 


* Vid. Dr. Baker's Inquiry, &c, Page. 4. 
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circumfiance can be of any moment in the caſe; 
it muſt, moſt certainly, tend to ſhew the dire& 
' reverſe of what the doctor has adduced. it in proof 
of, namely, that the practice is in itſelf good, and 
has anſwered its profeſſed deſign in ſecuring pati- 
ents from the contagion of the natural ſmall pox. 
Had not this been the caſe, out of the many 
thouſands, whom Mr. Sutton has inoculated, ſome 
few at leaſt muſt, inevitably, have taken the na- 
tural finall pox before now, and his practice have 
conſequently and neceſſarily fallen into the utmoſt 
diſcredit. But I believe I may defy the Doctor to 
produce a fingle inftance of ſuch an accident. 
Indeed to ſay the truth, had he known of any, no 
doubt is to be made, but he had long ago _ : 
liſhed i it to the world, 


In As ſame paſſage, in which the above objec- 
tion occurs, the Doctor has inſinuated in order to 
diſcredit inoculation, that it is e intereſt of ino- 
culators, that propagates and continues the practice. 
Alas! Muſt then the very profits, ariſing to the 
practitioner from the exerciſe of the art he profeſ- 
ſeth, be urged as a proof of its inutility? This is 
very unfair indeed. At this rate every art, which 
brings reaſonable gain to him, who practiſes it, 
muſt be condemned as uſeleſs, or, what is worſe, 

as 2 piece of groſs impoſition, This Dine is 


* Vid. Dr. OO s Addreſs, &c, Preface P. 2. 
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downright uncanonical. The Labourer, * © 
is worthy of his hire. If this will go down, then it 
is high time ſor us to cry out, miſerere noftrum 
Domine, for all of us, clergymen, lawyers, phyfi- 
cians, ſurgeons, &c. &c. &c. muſt, be of neceſſity 
involved in the ſame common danger—of ſtarving. 

To be ſerious, the Doctor is, it ſeems, moſt violently 
prejudiced. againſt this (ame inoculation, and 

ſomething. or other muſt be urged againſt it at 
all events. . It matters not much with him, how lit- 
_ to the puxpole. , 


The Doctor next 1 notice of an advertiſe: 
ment of two gentlemen inoculators, reſiding, . 0 
ſuppoſe, ſomewhere in his neighbourhood. . 
muſt be confeſſed, the advertiſement is far 2 
being drawn up with the greateſt preciſion and 
accuracy. It is, however, hardly fair in him to 
make the uſe of it he has made in his pamphlet. 
The gentlemen, I preſume, intended only to in- 
form the publick, that the ſmall pox communicated 
in the new way of inoculation is generally ſo very light, 
that the patient is ſometimes apt to imagine there is 
danger of a ſecond infection; that, for the ſatisfaftion 
of patients in ſuch caſes, they have inoculated them 
again and again ; and that if ever the natural ſmall 
pox has been taken after inoculation, it muſt have been 
gwing 10 the fault of the inoculator. All this is very 
true and very reaſonable. But they do not ſay 2 
word, that a ſecond infection ever happened to 
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any one of tlieir patients, eyen by inoculation, much 


adduces this advertiſement as a proof, that in this 
way a * ſecond infection is to be dreaded, and that ſe- 
tend infection are no unuſual accidents, I muſt 
here beg leaye to inform the Doctor of a few cir- 
eumſtances, with which he ſeems totally unac- 


quainted. If this had been the caſe, he could not 


have made ſo unfair a uſe of the above advertiſe- 
ment, as he manifeſtly has, In the old way of 
inoculation, it was the cuſtom of the inoculators 
to make a ſmall inciſion in the arm of the patient, 

and to inſert into it a pellet of lint or cotton 
moiſtened with yariolous matter, which pellet was 
covered with a plaiſter, and kept on for a longer 
or a ſhorter time, according to the opinion the 
operator happened to entertain of the time necef- 
ſary for it to lie on in order to infect the patient. 
This was the general method, in which the ope- 
ration was preformed, and it is a fact well known 
to thoſe concerned in it, that the operation pretty 
often mifcarried, and the patient was forced to 
be inoculated again and again, before he could 
be infected. Nor have there been wanting caſes; 
wherein the patient has not been infected before 
the fourth or fifth time of its being performed. 
I myſelf have known eight patients inoculated in 
this way, at the ſame time, and in the ſame 


Vid. Dr. Langton's Addreſs, &c. Preface P. 5 and 6, 
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houſe, and by the application of the ſame vario- 
lous matter, and the operation has taken place in 
one half, and miſcarried in the other. Sometimes, 
ſuppoſe, the operation has failed to infect the 
patient, becauſe the matter had been kept too 
long. or in too cold a place, or by ſome ſuch cir- 
cumſtance had loſt its virtue. At other times, I 
ſuppoſe, the current of blood flowing from the 
wound has waſhed away the infectious miaſmata 
applied to it, and ſo prevented their being imbibed 

into the mais of humors, and conſequently the 
patient from being infected, From what cauſe 
ſoever it has happened, it is, however, well 
known that this method of inoculating has often 
miſcarried. And on the contrary it is a fact 
equally as well known amongſt inoculators in the 
new way, that this ſeldom or never fails of infect» 
ing. I myſelf have been concerned lately in the 
inoculation of many hundred patients in this new 
way, and out of upwards of twelve hungred 
punctures, I have not known a ſingle one mil» 
carry, Nor do I make the leaſt doubt, but 
many other inoculators in this way, have experi- 
\ enced the ſame ſucceſs, It may not perhaps 
be unneceſſary here to inquire a little minutely 
to what particular circumſtances attending this 
new method, this its ſuperior ſucceſs in this re- 
ſpect is owing... | 
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In the firſt place, I am of opinion, that the 
taking the variolous matter, and inſerting it into 
the patient, while it is yet warm, contributes not 
2 little to enſure its ſucceeding. And in the next 
place, I ſuppoſe, that the infuſing it the very mo- 
ment, when, and on the point -of the ſame in- 
ſtrument, with which, the wound is made, is 
another circumſtance, that contributes, equally as 
much to effect the ſame purpoſe. From theſe 
circumſtances it happens, that the variolous mat - 
ter is applied in its full efficacy and vigour, to 
the mouths of the wounded veſſels of the ſkin, 
and therefore can hardly fail of infecting the pa- 
tient. We ſee that this method of communica- 
ing the virus of the ſmall pox-is very ſimilar to 
that, by which many venomous animals are wont 
to communicate theirs. To wit, in bath caſes, 
the wound is made and the virus infuſed warm 
into it, at the ſame moment, and therefore it 
cannot poſſibly fail of infecting. And 1 m_ 
ſeveral times known the operation ſucceed 

infecting a number of patients together Me 
a ſingle failure, when there has been ſo little 
variolous matter in the puſtules on the arm of 
the patient, from whom they were inoculated, 
that nothing, but a little bloody ſanies, could be 
diſcerned on the point of the lancet, and the ope- 
rator himſelf could ſcarce believe it could poſſi- 
bly ſucceed. Of 1 uch extreme conſequence is it 
towards enſuring an infection of the patient to in- 


fuſe 


2TH 


fufe the variolous virus, while it is yet warm, in- 


to the blood. From theſe conſiderations it is ve= 


ry evident, how greatly ſuperior, in Point of 
certainty of infecting, the method of operating in 
the preſent bag is to that W in the old. | 


Having now ſulteiently, I e Avene 
that the new method of operating ſeldom or never 
fails of communicating the ſmall pox, I am next 
to enquire, to what cauſes it is owing,” that a re- 
petition of the operation, when inoculation is per- 
formed in this way, is ſometimes neceſſary. 


It is a fact ſufficiently notorious to thoſe, who' 
have been much converſant amongſt patients un- 
der the natural ſmall pox, that ſome of them, eſpe - 
cially children, have the diſtemper extremely 
lightly. I have ſeen a patient in this way, who | 
has been altogether unprepared, and yet has not 
had more than four or five puſtules, and thoſe 
have been but very ſmall ones. Nay, it is an ob- 
ſervation of Doctor“ Boerhaave, a writer, whoſe 
authority Doctor Langton himſelf has cited, that 
the ſmall pox of ten happens without any Þuſtules at 
all. It cannot, therefore, be matter of ſurpriſe, 
ſurely, to any reaſonable practitioner, if the ſame 
circumſtance ſhould. "rg now be chen e 


Vid. Boerhaav. anna. 91 393. Morbu n, 
arialir fit. 
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to a patient under inoculation, eſpecially i in the 
new way. To ſay the truth, it is a fact well 
known to inoculators in this way, and I have 
ſometimes known the ſame happen in the old, 
that the patients pretty often paſs through the 
{mall pox ſo eaſily, as to have no more than five 
puſtules. Nay, it happens every now and then 
in this way of inoculation, that even an adult pa- 
tient ſhall paſs through the diſtemper without 
having one, or even ſo much as à ſingle com- 
plaint, other than, perhaps, a ſlight ſhivering, 
chill, or ſome ſuch trifling diſorder, which he 
would hardly have taken the leaſt notice of at any 
other time, So very powerful is the preſent me- 
thod of preparation, and management, in leſſen- 
ing the violence of the. diſtemper. When this 
happens, and eſpecially if it happens without a 
conſiderable inflammation of the ſkin round the 
punctures, the patient can hardly be brought to 
believe, he has had the ſmall POX, In ſuch caſes 
therefore, it is ever prudent in the operator, for 
the ſatisfaction of the patients, to inoculate them 
again. And it was on ſuch occaſions, that the 
above mentioned inoculators obſerve, they have 
inoculated ſeveral patients three or four times. 
They do not even intimate, that ever à ſecond, 
third, or fourth inoculation has infected a patient 
of theirs with the ſmall pox : much leſs, that any 


one ever took the diſtemper, after ineculation, in _ 


the natural way. Indeed, it is notorious, that 
| hardly 


1 | 
| hardly ever either of theſe accidents have happen · 
ed in the new way of inoculation. I myſelf will, 
on the ſtrength of my own experience only, un- 
dertake to ſay ſuch accidents are extremely uncom- 
mon. And I am well ſatisfied, if Doctor Lang- 
ton had known of but one ſuch, he would have in- 
formed the publick of it before now. I do not 
gay, that it is not poffible for ſuch a thing to hap- 
pen. This, however, I can ſafely ſay, that it 


can ſcarce happen, but by zhe ignorance or negli- 


gence of the inoeulator. The concluſion I would 

draw from the premiſes is, that the above gentle- 
men acted very judiciouſly, in inoculating their 
patients ſeveral times, when they had the diſtem- 
per fo extremely lightly, not only to ſatisfy 
them, that they had paſſed through it, but alſo 
to take away all poſſibility of a natural infection 
happening afterwards; and likewiſe that Doctor 
Langton has acted very unfairly in inferring from 
what they have ſaid on the occaſion in their adver- 
tiſement, that ſecond infections are no unuſual | 
things. 3 Ei «ONE 


I hope the Doctor is by this time fully con- 

vinced, that he has drawn a very unfair conclu- 
ſion from ſome of the paſſages occurring in the 
advertiſement he has cited. I ſhall no therefore 
proceed, and take notice of another objection he 
_ endeavours to urge againſt the practice. This 
indeed 
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indeed is a very trifling one, as moſt of the others 
= 3 1 | | | 


He obſerves in the third page of his pamphlet 
as follows, the greateft phyſician that ever lived, 
could never foreſee that the real benign ſmall pox 
would aſſume the appearance it now exhibits on 
the inoculated, and for the truth of this I appeal to the 
filence of medical writers on this bead. From this ob- 
ſervation, the Doctor I ſuppoſe, would mean to 
inſinuate, that the diſtemper communieated in the 
new way of inoculation, is not the genuine ſmall 
pox, or I cannot fee, what buſineſs it could have, 
where it is inſerted. This is a far fetched deduc- 
tion indeed. Alas! what has this to do with 
ſhewing the preſent practice of inoculation to be 
uleleſs? As well might the Doctor endeavour to 
demonſtrate the inutility of the many diſcoveries 
and improvements, that haye been made in the 
ſeveral arts and ſciences within theſe few centu- 
ries, becauſe truly thoſe, who formerly wrote of 
ſuch arts and ſciences, did not foreſee theſe diſco- 
veries and improvements would be one time or 
other made. Who, for. inſtance, of the ancients 
eyer dreamed of the improvements and diſcoveries, 
that have been made within this century, in aſtro- 
nomy ? Who of that ſurprizing diſcovery of the 
compoſition of gunpowder? Yet the Doctor 
-would not from thence, I hope, conclude againft 
the reality or utility of ſuch diſcoveries and im- 

provements. 


1 
provements. But this is not all. The obſervation 
itſelf is not, ſtrictly ſpeaking, true. The great 
Doctor Boerhaave, a phyſician, whoſe authority 
the Doctor himſelf has cited, did certainly, in 
ſome meaſure, foreſee this event. We have ſeen 
above, that this great man held an opinion, that 
the natural ſmall Þox often happens without puuſtules. 
I ſhall now, in order to ſhew the Doctor, that 
medical writers have not been altogether flent on 
this head, tranſlate and cite a few paſſages of that 
author. Doctor Boerhaave treating of the ſmall 
pox ſays, in the beginning of the eruptive fever 
and ſymptoms, his ſeems to be the firft indication of 
cure, that rhe inflammatory ſtimulus being removed, 
the diſtemper be cured in its preſent late, its farther 
progreſs obviated, and ſo ſuppuration, gangrene, and 
the like prevented. It ſeems poſſible to remove this ſti- 
mulus by correcting it by ſpecificks ſo called, or elſe by 
| the common -antiphlogiſtick method. This ſpecifick cor- 
rection of the variolous flimulus ſeems to depend. on 
| finding a remedy to counteract the variolous venom. 
which though received into the body in a very ſmall 
quantity, yet produces the inflammatory ſymptoms as its 
effects. That it is poſſible for ſuch a ſpecific remedy to be 
diſcovered, we have reaſon to hope from getting a hiſ- 
tory of antidotes, and from the nature of the diſtemper 
itfelf ; and the extreme great utility likely to accrne to 
mankmd from ſuch a diſcovery is enough to incite men to 


Vid. Boerhaav. Aphoriſa, $ 1388, 1389, 1390, 1391, 1392. 


attempt 
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attempt it. The ſucceſs that bas ſometimes attended 
tbe uſe of antimony and mercury is ſufficient to encourage 
ws 10 ſeek for ſach a remedy, in theſe medicaments brought 
by art to an high degree of penetrability, and deprived 
in good meaſure of all ſaiine acrimony, but well united. 
So far the great Doctor Boerhaave. From whence 
it is very evident, that he not only foreſaw, that 
the natural ſmall pox might very probably be rens 
dered extremely light in the eruption, by medi- 
eines adminiſtred even after the eruptive ſymptoms 
were begun, but alſo that he pointed out the very 
medicines, which are now uſed as alteratives with. 
fuch ſurprizing ſucceſs in the new method of ino- 
culation. Neither was Doctor Boerhaave the only 
medical writer, who was of this opinion. Doctor 
Hillary, a very eminent phyſician, and a good 
uriter on the ſubject, was of the ſame way of 

thinking, as may be ſeen in the eſſay annexed to 
his practical treatiſe of the ſmall pox. And the 
late Doctor Lobb, if I remember. right, has aſſert- 
ed, that he has actually prevented the eruption of 
the ſmall pox by a mercurial medicine adminiſter- 
ed during the eruptive ſymptoms of this diſtem- 
per. Thus much may ſerve to ſhow of how little 
uſe the laſt cited obſervation of Dr. Langton's is 
to him in his endeavours to demonſtrate the diſ- 
temper communicated by the preſent method of 
inoculation to be other than the ſmall pox, and 
the practice of this method to be uſeleſs. 


„ 4 


I muſt 
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muſt beg leave next to take notice of 2 paſſage 
in the Doctor's pamphlet, in which he has treated 
Doctor Baker, a gentleman who has written on 
the ſubject, with an hundred times more candour, 
and temper, and I had well nigh added alſo, inſi- 
nitely more like a ſcholar, than himſelf, in rather 
too cavalier a manner: The paffage I mean is 
this, *if Doctor Baker imagines the cool regimen wat 
diſcovertd by Sydenham, be errs for want of informa- 
tion. This paflage naturally reminds me of an old 
Engliſh proverb concerning teaching one's grand- 
mother to ſuck. If Doctor Langton thinks, that 
Doctor Baker imagines Sydenham 10 be the diſcoverer 
of the cool regimen in the ſmall-pox, I, who never 
exchanged a word with Doctor Baker, nor ever 
faw him, that I know of, will venture to affirm, 
that Doctor Langton errs for want of information 
himſelf, Doctor Baker is a phyſician of ſound 
learning, and extenfive knowledge in his profeſ- 
fion, as may be ſeen even in that tract of his, to 
which Doctor Langton alludes. And if he doubts. 
in the leaſt the truth of what I ſay, I refer him to 
another treatiſe of Dr. Baker's, namely, that de 
aſfectibus animi & morbis inde oriundis, in which he 
will ſee ſuch proofs diſplayed of this gentleman's 
claſſical erudition, and extenſive reading, 28 will 
not fail to convince him, that he could hardly be 
unacquainted with the Latin verſion of Rhazes on 
* Vid. Dr. Langton's Addreſs, &c. P. 6, 


the 
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the ſmall-pox and meaſles publiſhed a few years f fines 
by the med Doctor TING 


The next * in the i pamphlet; 
which I ſhall take notice of, is that, wherein he aſ- 
ſerts, that did phyſicians more frequently uſe plenty 
of air and of cooling medicines, ſuch a lamentable car- 


nage would not be made 7 the u.! in the natural 
way. | 


The Doctor's view, I ſuppoſe, in introducing 
this obſervation, was to perſuade the publick, that 
cooling medicines, and the free uſe of air in the natural 
ſmall-pox, are of themſelves ſufficient to ſave al- 
moſt every patient, and that conſequently inocula- 
tion is in a great meaſure needleſs. If this be the 
caſe, as I verily believe it is, I muſt beg leave to 


diſſent from him in opinion. That plenty of 


cooling medicines, and the free uſe of cool air, 
are very good remedies in the natural ſmall-pox, I 
moſt readily allow. But then it is a fact very no- 
torious to practitioners converſant in the cure of 
this diſtemper, that there are kinds of it fo very 
malignant, that oftentimes neither. the uſe of 
theſe, nor of any other remedies, hitherto pub- 
liſhed, can ſave the patient. In and very near the 
Town I live in, within theſe eight or nine months 
paſt, perhaps, about twenty adults have had the 


+ Vid. Dr. Langton's Addreſs, &c. P. 83. 
| ſmall- 
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ſmall-pox in the natural way, all of whom had, 1 
underſtand, plenty of cool air, and of cooling me- 
dicines adminiſtred to them. Yet of this number 
ſix died. Of theſe twenty patients, five, who 
were healthy and young enough; took the diſtem- 
per from one, who died of a moſt malignant kind 
of it contracted in the natural way: and three of 
the five died, notwithſtanding they had, ſo far as I 
can learn, all the aſſiſtance, which cool air, and 
cooling medicines could poſſibly afford them. Such 
a lamentable carnage, to uſe Doctor Langton's own 
expreſſion, may ſerve to ſhew, that inoculation is 
not likely to be much leſs neceſſary, now that the 
cooling regimen is ſo univerſally adopted, than it 
was before. One thing I believe I may venture very 
ſafely to ſay it tends to ſbew, an opinion, in which 
moſt ſenſible practitioners will readily join me, 
and this is, that, had theſe unfortunate people been 
inoculated in the new way by a judicious prafiie 
tioner, in all probability they had been alive now. 


Here too I muſt beg leave to diffent from the 
Doctor with reſpect to another particular aſſertion 
of his in the pamphlet before me. He ſays, ® 
when either the benign, confluent, or putrid ſmall-pox 
ſeizes a family, it preſerves its tyþe, how different 
ſoever the ſubjetis may be in age and conſtitution. I 
am much miſtaken, if this doctrine be agreeable to 


* Vid. Dr. Langton's Addreſs, &c. P. 13. 
bd expe - 
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experience. It is true, the natural diſtemper is: 
apt to handle ſome families much more ſeverely 
than others; a circumſtance, of the cauſe of which 
we are totally ignorant, unleſs it be owing to this, 
that the blood of ſome families contains, heredi- 
tarily, a greater quantity of ſuch principles in it, 
as are callly aſſimilated by the contagion of the 
ſmall-pox. Be this as it will, it is very eommon 
for the diſtemper, when it breaks out in a family, 
to affect the ſeveral perſons, of which it is compo- 
ſed, with very different degrees of ſeverity. One 
perhaps fickens of the bleeding pock with petechim, 
another of the confluent kind without petechiæ, a 
third of a kindly diſtinct ſort, and ſo on. The truth 
of the matter is, the nature of contagion of the ſmall 
pox is ſuch, that it matters not, I believe, in the 
leaft, from what kind it is taken, in reſpect to the 
production of this or that kind in the perfon in- 
fected. The moſt malignant ſmall pox often ex- 
Cites in the patient infected from it a fine diſtinct 
kind, and fo on the other hand, a fine diſtinct 
pock often excites the moſt malignant. So true 
is the obſervation, which the learned Doctor 
Mead made many years ago, when treating of 
inoeulation, “ it is of much greater conſequence in my 
opinion, into what kind of a ſubjet the virus of the 
ſmall-pox is infuſed, than from what kind it is taken. 
Indeed, were not this the caſe, inoculation of every 


* Vid. Mead de Variolis et Morbillis, P. 84. 
kind 
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kind were in a manner uſeleſs. For it is altoge- 
ther by the alteration induced on the body of the 
patient by the medicines he takes, and the regimen 
ke obſerves, during the proceſs, that inoculation 
is enabled to render the diſtemper ſo light. And I 
will be bold to fav, that the preſent method of ino- 
culation is in this reſpe& ſo very efficacious, that 
if patients are treated judicioufly, and are themſelves 
oblervant of the directions given them, the diſtem- 
per will prove very light, nine hundred and ninety- 
nine times out of a thouſand, let them be inoculated 
from what kind of pock they will, unleſs, perhaps, 
we except the bleeding kind, and I do not know 
that even this is to be excepted, I have, at this 
very time, an * adult patient under my care, up- 
wards of forty years of 'age, who was inoculated 
from one of the two ſurviving patients of the five 
above-mentioned, who has the ſmall-pox ina moſt - 
favourable manner, having no more than about 
twenty puſtules. So that Doctor Langton might 
yery well have ſpared himſelf the trouble of writing 
all he has written in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
pages of his pamphlet concerning, contagion, The 
contagion of the ſmall pox is ever one, and the 
ſame, and only produces different effects, accord- 
ing to the difference of age, habit, conſtitution, 
and other circumſtances, in the perſon infected 
by it; and if the Doctor meant to inſinuate by 


* This patient was inoculated with yellow well concocted matter: 


C2 the 
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the obſervation he has made on contagions, that 
the diſtemper communicated in the preſent method 
of inoculation is too light to be the ſmall pox, he 
is as much miſtaken as ever he was in his life, as 
will be ſhewn at large below. 


I come now to conſider the Doctor's grand ar- 
gument in behalf of the doctrine advanced in his 
title page. He ſays, *1think it may be laid down as 
certain, that a diſeaſe is to be efteemed the ſame untver- 


ally, when it preſents the ſame appearances, and 


vice verſa ; and that any deflection from theſe appear- 
ances muſt bring it under a different denomination, and 
have different indications of cure. So far the Doctor. 
We will now ſee, how far this obſervation 1s ap- 
plicable to the diſtemper, to which he applies it. 
I am here ready to aſk, what are theſe ſame ap- 
pearances in the ſmall pox, a defletion from which 
muſt bring it under a different denomination One 
variolous patient has a large diftinct kind of pock, 
another a ſmall confluent kind, another a verru- 
coſe kind, another a bleeding kind, another a 
cryſtalline kind, another has no puſtules at all, 
and fo on. And yet the diſtemper is the ſmall 
pox in all of them. Here is defleclion enough with 
a witneſs. To ſay the truth, this doctrine of the 
Doctor's is by no means applicable to the ſmall 
pox ; nor indeed to any other diforder, except it 


* Vid. Dr. Langton's Addreſs, &c. P. 8. 
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be ſuch 2 one, as has one or more pathognomo- 
nick ſymptoms belonging to it, of which kind 
there are very few, and which is far from being 
the caſe of the ſmall pox. If it were not, this 
diſtemper would not ſo often be miſtaken, as it is, 
by injudicious practitioners for other diſorders. 
But let us ſee, how the Doctor applies the above 
doctrine himſelf. Let us, ſays he, by this clear and 
plain rule, examine the natural and inoculated ſmall 
pix, Patients ſeized with the firſt kind, have a chill- 
neſs ſucceeded by a feveriſh beat; a pain in ibe head, 
back, and ſtomach, a nauſea, and reſtleſſneſs —The 
puſtules are prominent, and filled with well concect- 
ed pus, inclining to yellow ; there is a conſiderable 
ſever, aud the patient often light headed, Theſe 
ſymptoms ever attend, in a greater or leſs degree, the 
benign ſmall pox, and infallibly preclude all future 
infefion. He goes on, Gn the other hand the inocu- 
lated ſmall pox (if it deſerves that name) has not one of 
the preceding ſymptoms, becauſe the inoculated matter is 
not the ſame with the true ſmall pox. How any man 
in ſo reſpectable a ſtation as Doctor Langton's pro- 
feſſion manifeſtly places him in, can have the 
aſſurance to publiſh an aſſertion ſo diametrically 
contrary to truth, and the experience of thau- 
ſands in this kingdom, is moſt aftoniſhing. 
Surely, he ought to have made ſome little enquiry 
into the ſtate of the matter, before he had ven- 


* Vid. Dr, Langton's Addreſs, Cc. Page. 8 and g. 
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| tured to have written about it in this poſitive 


manner. But, alas! Dr. Langton is not the firſt 


man, whom prejudice has hurried far out of the 


limits of right reaſon. Be this as it will, I will 
undertake, on the ftrength of my own experi- 
ence in the matter, to declare, that patients ino- 


culated in the new way, inſtead of not having one 


of the ſymptoms, which he has enumerated, bave, 
for the moſt part, by far the greateſt part of 
them, as I have obſerved in hundreds. Theſe 
patients are generally ſeiged with a chillneſs, pain in 
the head, back, and ſtomach, are refileſs, have a 
fever, and are ſometimes light beaded ; and theſe 
ſymptoms are almoſt always followed by an erup- 
tion of puſtules which grow prominent, and gradu- 
ally fl! with well concofied pus, in colour inclining t9 
yellow. I affirm this to be true, and the Doctor 
himſelf confeſſeth, that theſe ſymptoms infallibly 
preclude all future infection. So that after all, the 
Doctor's grand argument againſt the preſent me- 


thod of inoculation has met with the dire miſ- 


chance of being refuted even by his own acknow- 


* 


The Doctor ſoon after obſerves, by way of dif- 


- crediting the new method of inoculation, that 


® the preſent practice is to take the matter from the 


inciſion, the fourth day after the inciſion is made. 


Vid. Dr. Langton's Addreſs, &c, Page 10, 
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Ey this means, ſays he, you have a contagious cauſtic 
water, inſtead of laudable pus, and a flight ferment in 
the lymph is raiſed, producing a few watry b»:itches, 
in the place of a perfect extruſion of the variolous 
matter. It was, without doubt, the practice of 
Mr. Sutton to inoculate from the punctures on 
the arms of his patients, while the matter in them 
was yet crude, and before the eruptive ſymptoms 
came on. And it ſeems, as if he looked on this as 
a neceſſary caution, in order to render the dif- 
temper ſo inoculated, light, on the patient. Be 
this as it will, farther experience has abundantly 
demonſtrated, that this caution is altogether uſe- 
leſs. It is not of the leaſt conſequence in the pre- 
ſent method of inoculation, whether the patient 
be infected by the application of crude variolous 
lymph, or yellow concocted variolous matter. 
Nor does it fignify in the leaſt, whether this va- 
riolous matter be of the inoculated or natural 
kind. The ſame appearances conſtantly follow, 
and the patient, if he is judiciouſh treated, and is 
regular himſelf, eyer contracts a kindly diſtin 
kind of the diſtemper. Here too the Doctor's 
prejudice has led him wide of his mark. 


The Doctor ſoon after obſerves, * in the inoculat- 
ed, the pock being nothing but clear lymph, is ſoon re- ab- 


- ſorpt ty the cutaneous giands, and diſappears in a few 


* Vid. Dr. Lavgton's Addreſs, &c. P. 10, 
hours, 
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hoars. And he adds, from this very ſymptom it can 
be demonſtrated, that the matter at preſent inoculated is 
by noimeans variolous, I have ſhewn above, that the 
pocks maturate in the inoculated in the new way, 
as they do in patients under the natural ſmall pox. 
Therefore, as to what he here ſays of their being 
reabſorbed by the cutaneous glands, and diſappearing in 
a few hours, it is altogether without foundation, 
and contrary to the moſt notorious facts, And I 
will defy him to ſhew the diſtemper fo inoculated 
to be different from the natural ſmall pox, either 
in the maturation, exficcation, or even the deſqua- 
mation of the pocks, or indeed in any other cir- 
cumſtance, the lightneſs only excepted. But to 
fay the truth, he ſeems to know little of the mat- 
ter. 
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The next paſſage I ſhall take notice of in the 
Doctor's pamphlet is that, wherein he would infi- 
nuate, that becauſe * zhe expoſing the inoculated to ve- 
ry cold air in a Tigorous ſeaſon, is not found injurious, 

therefore the diſtemper they labour under is not the 
genuine ſmall pox : for he adds, ſuch a practice 
would be mortal in the real ſmall pox. I would here 
afk the Doctor, whether he thinks, the hundred and 
twelve patients, which, Profeſſor Monro ſays, were 
inoculated in the middle of the winter, in ſome of the 


moſt northern iſles of Britain, where there was ſcarce 


* Vid. Dr. Langton's Addreſs, Ge. P. 12. + Vid. Baker's 
Inquiry, &c. p. 49—50. | 
fewel 
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fewel enough to prepare viftuals, many of whom went 
abroad barefooted in ſnow and ice, and who notwith- 
ſtanding all lived, had the genuine ſmall pox. For 
my own part I do not doubt it at all, having ſeen 
many patients under inoculation in the new. way 
going abroad with variolous puſtules on them in 
ſuch weather, without receiving the leaſt injury - 
from it. And I can aſſure the Doctor, that the 
cold weather is not in- any wiſe ſo injurious as he 
ſeems to imagine, to patients under the natural 
ſmall pox, even where they have a very conſider- 
able eruption. I have known ſeveral ſuch patients 
go out very frequently in the ſpace of a day into 
the air, when the weather has been both cold and 
wet, without receiving the leaſt injury from ſo do- 
ing. So that this argument of his is of as little ſig- 
nification in proving the diftemper to be other 
than variolous, as the reſt. 


The Doctor ſoon after obſerves, as follows, T 
do believe that at firſt the real pock was communicated, 
but after prevented from taking proper effect by the 
inter poſition of doſes of mercury and antimony. Then 
I ſuppoſe Mr. Sutton at firſt inoculated his patients 
with the true ſmall pox ; but it has at length, it 
ſeems, by the interpofition of his alterative medicines, 
degenerated into the variolz nothz, a true baſtard 
kind of {mall pox. I never heard any * of 


* Vid. Dr. Lang ton's Addreſs, p- 16. 
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this ſame baſtard kind, but it at length, to the ſor- 
row of ſome one or more, proved the true kind. 
The truth of the matter is, the ſmall pox Mr. Sut- 
ton, and other inoculators in this new way, com- 
municate at this very day, is as much the ſmall 
pox, as ever it was, as ſeveral have lately e xperi- 
enced to their ſorrow, who have been unlucky e- 
nough to be infected by their patients. Mr. Brom- 
field, I think, has related an inſtance of the inocu- 


lation of twenty children at one and the ſame time from 


4 perfon, who was the fourteenth in deſcent ſrom the 
natural ſmall pox, which children ſo inoculated all took 
the diſtemper, and ſome of them indeed pretty ſeverely, 
and a very ingenious ſurgeon of my acquaintance, 

Mr. Reid of Chelſea Hoſpital, who, I firmly be- 
heve 1s as well qualified, as any man in the king- 
dom, to carry patients ſafely through inoculation 
in this new way ; aſſures me that he has tranſlated 


the variolous matter, by inoculation from one 


perſon to another, even to the thirtieth repetition, 
and yet the laſt has had the ſmall-pox, juſt as ma- 


nifeſtly as the firſt had. I would fain aſk Doctor 
Langton, how it happened in theſe caſes, that the 


{mall pox, after having paſſed through ſo many 
fucceſſive tranſlations from one to another, did 
not at length degenerate into a baſtard kind. 
I ſyppoſe he would ſay, becauſe the ſeveral pa- 
tients did not take mercury and antimony. Some 


* Vid, Bromfield's Thoughts, &e, p. 10, 11. 
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of them very probably did. But to ſay the truth, 
it matters not to the point in queſtion, whether 
they did, or not. Let patients take what they 
will, the contagion of the ſmall pox commu 
nicated to their blood will eyer excite the ſmall 
pox in them, and it will continue to do the ſame, 
even if it be tranſlated from one to another ad in- 
ſinitum. And I cannot ſay, but I am much in- 
clined to think, there is not a phyfician in the 
kingdom, beſides Doctor Langton, who does not 
firmly believe, that the diſtemper communicated 
in the preſent metbod of incculation is no other 
than the true genuine ſmall pox. Nor can I for- 
bear thinking his behaviour on this occaſion equal- 
ly as perverſe, as was that of thoſe phyſicians of 
old, who, as Galen informs us, Zecauſe they were 
unable to aſſign the cauſes of things, which were ſelſ- 


evident, denied the very exiſtence of ſuch things alto- 
gether, 


I have now, I think, gone a with every 


argument and objection of the Doctor's againſt the 
new method of inoculation, that is worthy of the 


leaſt notice. As to the affair of the inoculation in 
France, I do not pretend to know any thing of it. 


It is foreign to my purpoſe to -inquire into the 
merits of that, as I am defending the cauſe of the 


* Vid. Gal, de loc, affeAt. I. 5. e. 2, 
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inoculation practiſed in England only. And I hope 
J have fully convinced the Doctor by this time, 
that however the caſe may have been in Hat coun- 
try, the diſtemper, which has been of late inocu- 


lated with ſurprizing ſucceſs in this, is the true 


ſmall- pox. Left I may not have ſucceeded, I 
muſt beg leave to mention a fact or two, which, I 
will venture to ſay, carry, each of them, infinitely 
more weight with them in proof of it, than all 
the arguments and objections he has urged, carry 
in diiproof of it, taken together. 


The firſt I ſhall mention is this. Out of a great 
many hundred perſons of my acquaintance, who- 
have been inoculated lately in this new way, many 
of whom have viſited patients ill in the moſt in- 
fectious ſtages of the natural ſmall-pox, and ſe- 
veral of whom have aſſiſted in carrying patients, 
who have died of the diftemper in the natural 
way, to the ground, I do not know one who has 
taken it: a thing, which muſt inevitably have 
happened before now, amongſt ſuch a number, 
had the diſorder communicated to them by inocu- 
lation been other, than the true ſmall-pox. I will 
not preſume to ſay, but ſuch an accident may 
happen one time or another. It has happened in 
the old way of inoculation. And it is ſtill more 
likely to happen to patients in the new, if they 
are inoculated by ignorant practitioners. All I 
contend for at preſent is, and this I affirm to be 
| 1185 true, 
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true, that the diſtemper communicated in the 
new way of inoculation is the genuine ſmall pox, 
and will ſecure the perſon once infected with it 
ever after from taking this diſtemper. The other 
fact I meant to mention on the occaſion is the fol- 
lowing. It is a circumſtance well known to a 
multitude of perſons in this kingdom, that patients 
inoculated in the new way have ſeveral times 2c- 
cidentally communicated the contagion of the true 
ſmall-pox to others, many of whom have had the 
diftemper very ſeverely. The deduQtion from 
this is obvious. Such inoculated patients muff 
have been under the true ſmall-pox themſelves, or 
-others could not poſſibly have caught it from them. 


Far be it from me to offer to make any remarks 
on Doctor Langton's diction and inaccurate man- 
ner of writing, as this might be eſteemed a taſk 
rather invidious, and foreign to my profeſſed pur- 
poſe of vindicating the new method of inoculation. 
I cannot, however, forbear obſerving on the oc- 
caſion, that the Doctor is, I muſt needs ſay, highly 
blameable for having written with ſo much preju- 
dice and rancour againſt a practice of the merits 
of which he is manifeſtly no competent judge, and 
which, for aught he knows, or is able to prove to 


the contrary, is well calculated to be as uſeful to 
mankind, as any diſcovery ever yet made by the 
ingenuity of man. Nor can I take leave of his 
performance without declaring it to be my fincere 


opinion 


Bi 
opinion, that notwithſtanding all the arguments 
and objections the author has urged againſt it, 
andculation in the new way ftill merits the atten- 
tion and regard of the public equally as much as 
it did, before he publiſhed on the ſubject at all. 


I come. now to conſider the arguments and ob- 
jections urged againſt the new method of inocula- 
tion by Mr. Bromfield. And here, before I go 
any further, I cannot but in juſtice to this 
gentleman obſerve, that I believe he has pub- 
liſhed his thoughts on this ſubject with no 
other intentions than thoſe of doing good to mankind. 
Doctor Langton has evidently written on the ſub- 
ect in a poſitive magiſterial ſtrain. On the con- 
trary, Mr. Bromfield offers his thoughts on it in 
general in rather a modeſt diffident manner, and 
has expreſſed his diſapprobation of the practice, 
rather under the form of doubts and fears, that it 
is not a good one, than in an haughty dogmatical 
ſtrain. It is natural I believe, for every man to be 
more or leſs prejudiced in favour of his own 
method of proceeding in moſt caſes, when ſet in 
competition with that of another. Mr. Bromfield 
will pardon me I hope, when I obſerve, that he 
is, I fear, rather too much prejudiced in behalf of 
his own method in the practice in queſtion. Per- 
haps, I myſelf, am not without prejudice in fa- 
your of the new method of inoculation. Of theſe 
matters, we muſt leave indifferent judges to de- 

ter- 


„ 
termine. Be this as it will, as Mr. Bromfield has 
declared himſelf “ open to conviction, and ſeems 
very defirous of finding out the maſt ſafe metbed 
of inoculating, if I can be of any ſervice to him in 
his inquiry, I ſhall very readily contribute all, 
that is in my power to aſſiſt him on the occaſion. 
The firſt T objection of Mr. Bromfield's, 
which I ſhall take notice of, is that which he 
makes to the method of operating in the new way, 
I have, I hope, already abundantly ſhewn, that this 
method is much ſuperior to the old one in point 
of certainty of infecting the patients; a thing 
by the bye, which is of no ſmall importance 
in inoculation. I ſhall now endeavour to ſhew, 
that it is preferable to the old one in ſome other 
| reſpects beſides. In the firft place, ſuppoſing 
the puncture to be made as it ought, with the 
lancet held in a very oblique poſition, there is 
not fo great danger of too great an inflam- 
mation ſupervening on the adjacent parts, in this 
way, as in the other. I declare in fix or ſeven 
hundred cafes of patients inoculated in the new 
way, I have not ſeen one, in which the inflamma- 
tion on the arm was confiderable enough, to excite 
ſuch a degree of pain, as was ſcarce worthy of 
notice. Indeed in moſt caſes, the inflammatian 
and tumefaction of the ſkin round the punctures 


* Vid, Bromfield's thoughts, &c. P. 4. + Vid. ibid. P. 44. 
1 Vid, Bromfield's thoughts, &c. P. 11. 
extend 
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extend only to the diſtance of about an inch at 
the time of the eruptions appearing, and in a day 
or two after they generally begin to abate. Now 
and then it muſt be confeſſed they extend ſome- 
what farther. But I have always found, whenever 
they became in the leaſt troubleſome, the applica- 
tion of ſweet oil, ceratum album or ſome ſuc '1 cool- 
ing medicament, has never failed of giving relief, 
In the next place, I am ftrongly of opinion, that 
one may determine ſooner and better, whether 
the operation has taken place, when it is done by 
puncture, than when by inciſion ; a circumſtance, 
that is not without its uſes. Laſtly, I am much 
inclined to think, it is the better and ſafer way, 
to apply nothing at all, as 1s the cuſtom followed 
in the new way, to the part, into which the va- 
riolous matter is infuſed, and to let the infection 
take its natural courſe on it, unleſs in caſes, 
where the circumjacent ſkin is too much inflam- 
ed. Puſtules are apt enough to break out pretty 
thick, at the time of the patients ſickening, 
about this part even in the new way of inoculating; 
and when they do, they hardly ever fail, if nu- 

merous, of inflaming the adjacent ſkin, and of ex- 
citing rather more pain, than the patient could 

with for. Mr. Bromfield will, I hope, excuſe me 
in diſſenting from him in opinion, with reſpect to 
® the application of bot pultices to the part infected. 


„vid. Bromfeld's thoughts, &c. P. 14. 
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1 own, 1 cannot ſee any uſe they can poſſibly by . 
of. They may indeed by their heat excite- a 
much greater number of puſtules, and conſe- 
quently a much greater degree of inflammation 
round about the :neifion, than there would others . 

wiſe bez circumſtances, that will be troubleſome, 
not to ſay dangerous to the patient. But the 
queſtion is, whether the patient will have the few- 
er puſtules in conſequence of theſe their effects on 
| other parts of his body. For my own part, I be- 
lieve not a ſingle puſtule the fewer; in a word, I am 

of opinion, that the application of hot pultices to 
the parts infected in inoculation of the ſmall-pox - 

is, in ſome meaſure, akin to the uſe of other heat- 
ing remedies in the, diſtemper, and ought to be 
diſcarded along with them, as a ſuſpicious remedy; . 
at leaſt. To ay the truth, I am ſtrongly of 
opinion at preſent, that the new method of inocu- 
lation cannot in this reſpect be poſſibly mended, 
If I am wrong, I am ſorry for it. One thing I 
am certain of, and this is, that the part infected 

inflames much leſs, and heals much ſooner in gene- 
ral, when the operation is performed by puncture, 
than when it is done by incifion, | 


Mr. Bromfeild ſeems 10 "SOM no doubt, but 
there is * an advantage ariſing g from the diſcharge of 
ibe incifi ons. Far be it from n 10 deny, that the 


4 Vid, Bromfeild' 5 thoughts, ke. P. 15. 
D diſcharge 
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diſcharge from theſe ever draws off any of the va- 
riolous venom out of the blood of the patient, 
This, however, I cannot forbear thinking, that 
the advantage, that can ariſe from this to the pa- 
tient, is very trifling indeed, and in no wiſe com- 
penſates for the other inconveniencies, and even 
dangers that may ariſe from performing the ope- 
ration by incifion, and keeping bot pultices con- 
ftantly applied round that, and the neighbouring 
parts. Sure I am, I have ſeveral times ſeen pa- 
tients inoculated in the old way by incifions, 
which haye diſcharged a great deal, and yet the 
patients have been covered wizh the ſmall-pox 
from head to foot, and have for many days been 
in the utmoſt jeopardy. The truth of the matter 
18, it is not of any conſequence at all to the patients 
having the diſtemper lightly or ſeverely, whether 
he be inoculated by incifion or by puncture. 


| Theſe events depend altogether on quite different 


circumſtances. However, on the whole, I ean- 
not but give the preference to the new method of 
operating, and as to the continua! application of bot 
pultices, I think the remedy can do no good, and 
may poſſibly do much harm. 


The next objection of Mr. Bromfeild's, which I 
ſhall take notice of, is that, wherein he ſays, ® 
to riſque the patients receiving the infection by the 


* Vid, Bromfield's thoughts, &c. P. 13. 
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mouth and noſtrils, in my opinion, muſt be wrong, or 
otherwiſe inoculation is abſurd. Here I can neither 
agree to the premiſes, nor to the deduction. That 
there is no manner of danger accruing to the pa- 
tient, from his being in the ſame room with, and 
cloſe by, the ee patient, from whom he is 
inoculated, the great and ſurprizing ſucceſs of 
Mr. Sutton's mode of operating evinces to 2 
demonſtration. And as Mr. Bromfeild himſelf 
allows * fas are very ſtubborn things ; it is, there- 
fore, needleſs for me to make uſe of any argumen- 
tation here. But. ſuppoſing it makes no difference 
to the patient, as to his having the ſmall-pox 
lightly, or feverely, whether he be inoculated, or 
takes the diſtemper by the mouth and noſtrils, as I 
yerily believe is the caſe ; does it therefore follow, 
that inoculation is abſurd ? Moſt certainly it does 
not. Where a patient has gone through his pre- 
paration, and is determined to run the riſque of 
inoculation, in order to ſecure himſelf ever after 
from the natural diſtemper, he would moſt cer- 
tainly chuſe to receive the infection in that way, 
which is the moſt ſure to communicate the ſmall- 
pox, and which alſo beſt ſhews the progreſs of the 
infection. And it is certain, that inoculation, 
eſpecially in the new way, is in theſe reſpects far 
leſs liable to deceive his expectations, than going 
into an infected room, Inoculation, therefore, 


* Vid. Bromfeild's Thoughts, &c. p. 5. 
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ts not abſurd, but is a very rational practice, even 
if this ſuppoſition be true. 


Mr. Bromfeild ſays, * an inflamed flate of the 
blood is certainly a great objection to the operation being 
done, as experince has long fince determined. ] ſcarce- 
ly know what Mr. Bromfeild means by an inflamed 
ſtate of the blood. It ſeems to me a vague indetermi- 
nate kind of an expreſſion. If he means a ſizy ſtate 
of it, I muſt beg leave to diſſent from him. I re- 
member ſome years ago a very judicious and experi- 
enced practitioner bled a patient under preparation 
ſor inoculation, and finding his blood very ſizy, 
obſerved on the occaſion, that he would pro- 
bably have the diſtemper very ſeverely. The 
event however ſhewed he was miſtaken in his 
prognoſtick, The patient had the diſtemper very 
| lightly, indeed much more favourably, than any 
one of a large company who were inoculated with 
him. To fay the truth, in the preſent way of 
inoculation, the fate of the blood is of little con- 
ſequence, ſo very powerful is the method purſued 
in it, in ſubduing the diſorder. If the viſcera are 

but ſound, and the health of the patient ſufficients 
| ly good, to enable him to go through the diſei- 
pline required, without its being impaired by it, 
It is ſufficient. It is ſcarce poſſible for him under 


Vid. Bromfeild's Thoughts, &c. P. 6. 
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this method, unleſs it be his own fault, to ſuffer 
much from the diftemper itſelf, 


I ſhall next take notice of Mr. Bromfeild's ob- 
jections to the uſe of “ mercury in the preparation 
for inoculation, And her? I cannot ſay, but I muſt 
ſo far agree with him, as to think miſchief may 
poſlibly ariſe to the patient from too free, or inju- 
dicious an uſe of this medicine. How far mer- 
cury counteracts the variolous principles in the 
blood by any ſpecifick virtue, muſt be left to far- 

ther experience to determine. For my own part, 
I muſt confeſs, I have not been concerned in the 
inoculation of a ſingle. patient, who has not taken 
more or leſs of this medicine during the proceſs. 
And yet they have all done extremely well. I am, 
nevertheleſs, ſufficiently aware, that it ought ever- 
to be uſed with caution, having been conſulted for 
ſome patients ill after inoculation, whoſe diſor- 
ders, I have the utmoſt reaſon to ſuppoſe, aroſe: 
altogether from the judicious adminiſtration of 
this medicament. Nor are Mr. Bromfeild's fears 
of a diſſolution of the blood enſuing from too libe- 
ral an uſe of it without ſome grounds. So far as 
I have hitherto been able to determine, this medi- 
cine may be uſed very freely, and to advantage, 
in ſtrong robuſt conſtitutions, and groſs corpulent 
habits. In more delicate and thin patients greater 


4 


# Vid. Bromifeild's Thoughts, Cc. P. 7. 
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caution and judgment muſt be ufed in adminiſtering 
it. Otherwiſe, miſchief may be done. There 
are, moreover, as Doctor Baker very judiciouſly 
obſerves, o certain conſtitutional antiþathies with re- 
pelt to this medicine, Whenever, therefore, a prac- 
titioner obſerves, that it diſagrees, either by 
throwing out a miliary eruption, by affeRing the 
fauces, by exciting a feveriſhneſs, or the like, it is 
by far the moſt prudent way for him to diſcontinue 
the uſe of it, or at leaſt to intermit its uſe for a few 
days, and to truſt to the other remedies, which 
we ſhall fee by and bye are of themſelves very 
powerful, I am not ignorant, that many inocu- 
lators look upon mercury as poſſeſſed of a certain 
antivariolous virtue. And they ſupport this opi- 
nion by a notion, that thoſe patients, who have 
been accidentally ſalivated under inoculation, have 
ever had the ſmall pox in the moſt favourable 
manner. I will not take upon me to deny, that 
this may have generally been the caſe, fince I 
much approve of the uſe of mercury in inocula- 
tion myſelf. All I contend for is, that it ought 
ever to be adminiſtered with prudence and cantion : 

for I am certain, I have more than once, twice, or 
thrice ſeen very ill effects ariſe from its having 
been given too liberally to patients under this pro- 

ceſs. At the ſame time, it muſt be confefled, 

that it is no proof of the general inutility of a me- 


* Vid. Baker's Inquiry, Cc. P. 25. 
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dicine in any diſorder, becauſe ſach medicine 
injudicioufly uſed has had ill effects on ſome certain 
people under ſuch — 58 as the poet well 


obſerves, 
* Nil prodeſt, quod non lædere paſſi idem. 


And here it may not, perhaps, be an improper 
place, as it may ſerve to throw ſome light on the 
uſe of mercury in inoculation, to inquire into the 
cauſes, which render the ſmall-pox ſo extremely 


light in Mr. Sutton's method. 


Itis che opinion of Mr. Chandler of Canterbury, 
that this event is owing I principally to the patients 
being inoculated with; crude variolous lymph. I am 
in a manner certain, that this circumſtance is 
entirely out of the queſtion here, having ſeen a 
great number of perſons inoculated in the new 
way with well concocted yellow matter, taken 
from the natural, as well as the inoculated ſmall- 

pox, all of whom have had the diſtemper full as 
lightly as thoſe, who have been inoculated with 
crude variolous lymph. If I might be indulged 
with the liberty of making a groſs compariſon, I 1 
would here compare the nature of the variolous 
ſeeds, or principles, in the blood to that of gun- 


* Vid. Ovid. de triſt. Lib. 2. V. 266. + Vid, Chandlers 
Eſſays, &C, P, 41. 
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powder, and the action of the variolous venom in- 
fuſed into the blood on thoſe ſeeds, or principles, 
to the action of fire on that compoſition. . It is no- 
torious, if fire be applied to this compoſition, 
that it immediately deflagrates.it, whether this 
fire be weak or ſtrong, whether it be in a ſmall 
quantity or a large one. It makes no difference as 
to the deflagration itſelf, whether the fire applied 
be a ſingle ſpark from wood, or whether it be a'red- 
hot piece of iron. Juſt ſo I take it to be in inocula- 
tion, with reſpect to the crude variolous lymph, 
or concocted variolous matter, on the principles of 
the ſmall-pox in the blood. The effects the matter 
produces in deflagrating, if may fo ſay, the yario- 
lous principles, are juſt the ſame, whether it becrude 
or concocted whether it be weak or ſtrong. If it be 
but ſtrong enough to deflagrate them at all, it is 
ſufficient. For it is the operation of the regimen 
and medicines uſed in the new way of inoculation 
on the patients body, that renders the ſmall-pox fo 
extremely favourable, and not the quality of the 
infecting matter as to crudity or ripeneſs. Water 
mixed with gun-powder, to continue my compa- 
riſon, has not a more ſenſible effect, in preventing 
a violent deflagration of this compoſition on 
the application of fire to it, than the SuTTo- 
AN regimen and medicines have, in preventing 
a violent deflagration of-the variolous principles, 
in the blood of an inoculated patient. But of 


this queſtion enough has been ſaid already. 
Tt 
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It is the opinion of Doctor Glaſs, that the cir- 
eumſtance of Mr. Sutton's patients having the 
ſmall-pox ſo extremely lightly, is owing principal- 
ly to the adminiſtration of ſudorifick “ medicines 
during the eruptive fever. I have a very high 
opinion of the abilities of Doctor Glaſs, in mat- 
ters of medicine in general, but I muſt beg leave 
to diſſent from him here. The medicines uſed 
by Mr. Sutton during the eruptive [ymptoms in 
inoculation ſeem to be no + other, than Clutton's 
febrifuge ſpirit or tincture added to water in a 
certain proportion. And it muſt be confeſſed, 
that this medicine, eſpecially if it be given warm, 
ſeems well calculated to excite ſweat. This com- 
poſition I have uſed with the utmoſt ſucceſs, dur- 
ing the fickening of patients under inoculation. 
But then, on the other hand, I have many times. 
obſerved, that thoſe patients, who have not taken 
a ſingle drop of this medicine, but have drank on- 


ly weak tea, or lemonade, or ſome other cooling 


diluent liquor, have been equally as inclinable to 


ſweat, as the others, and have had juſt as fa- 


vourable an eruption too, as they have. To 
ſay the truth, the bufineſs is done, before ever, 
the ſweat comes on, by the operation of the regi- 
men and medicines uſed in this method of inocu- 
lating : and the patient, if judiciouſly treated, 


will neceflarily have the ſmall-pox light, whether 
* Dr. Glaſs's Letter to Dr. Baker. + N. B.I _ Purgatives, 


he 
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he takes Mr. Sutton's punch, as it is vulgarly cal- 
led, or drinks only cooling diluent liquors. As to 
the diſpoſition to ſweat, it comes on naturally, and 
of itſelf in this way, as well as in the old way of 
inoculation in moſt caſes of adults on the decline, 
of the eruptive ſymptoms. And as there is the ut- 
moſt reaſon to ſuppoſe it to be critical, at leaſt 
with reſpect to theſe ſymptoms, no doubt is to be 
made, but it ought to be encouraged with mo- 
deration, by the uſe of cooling diluent liquors, 
adminiſtered more or leſs warm, according as the 
weather is more or leſs cold. ' 


It is the opinion of the learned Doctor Baker, 
that the“ principal advantage of the new method of 
inoculation, is derived from the free uſe of cold air 
during the whole proceſs. It muſt be confeſſed, that 
this particular part of the new method is not with- 
out its uſes: nor can it be denied, that they are 
very conſiderable. I cannot, however, think with 
the Doctor, that the principal advantage is derived 
from thence. And as I doubt not, but he is open 
to conviction, I will give him my reaſons for my | 
Opinion. I have ſeen ſeveral patients, who have 
ſcarce ever ſtirred out of doors during the whole 
proceſs in this way of inoculation, when the wea- 
ther has been cold, and who have, nevertheleſs, 


Vid. Baker's Inquiry, &c. p. 28. 


had 
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had the ſmall-pox extreamly favourable. Others 

J have ſeen, who have kept their beds almoſt al- 
together during their ſickening, in ſuch weather; 
and yet have not had ſo many as twenty puſtules. 
But. then I muſt confeſs, theſe patients have not 
been heated, either by a load of bed-cloaths, or 
by having their curtains drawn cloſe. And I never 
faw ſcarce a fingle patient, let him have taken all 
the benefit he poſſibly could from the uſe of cold 
air, who eat any confiderable quantity of animal 
food, at any time during the proceſs, but he had 
à much larger ſhare of variolous puſtules, than 
thoſe, who refrained from ſuch food, and were 
managed in all other reſpects, as ſuch patient 
had been. To ſay the truth, animal food of every 
kind ſeems to convey into the blood a deal of 
fewel; or pabulum, which is eaſily affimilated by 
the contagious humour of the ſmall- pox. And it 
is hardly to be doubted, but one grand advantage 
derived from the new method of inoculating, as 
riſes from the patient's being denied the uſe of 
ſuch aliment. In the old way, it was the cuſtom 
of many practitioners to allow their patients to eat, 
as often almoſt as they pleaſed, of butter, cream, 
mild cheeſe, weak broth, and the like, with now 
and then a dinner of white fleſh-meat. And ſome 
have indulged them ſtill farther, and allowed them 
to eat ſuch dinners every day, and to drink a 
glaſs or two of wine beſides. In the new way, 
the cuſtom is to debar the patient, during the 


| whole 


% 
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whole proceſs, from eating fleſh, butter, cream, 
cheeſe, eggs, or any kind of animal food, ſkim-_ 
med milk only excepted. Here then, we ſee, is 
a moft firiking difference between the two me- 
thods : no leſs ſtriking, than the general ſeverity 
of the diſtemper in the old way, and its general, 
or rather univerſal, lenity in the new. Now, that 
one grand cauſe, why patients inoculated in the 
old way were apt to have the ſmall-pox much 
more ſeverely, than thoſe inoculated in the new, 
was owing to their being indulged with the liberty 
of eating very conſiderable quantities of animal 
food, is farther evident from hence. If a patient 
be never ſo rigidly prepared, and managed, dur- 
ing the whole proceſs in the new way, ſo that he 
paſſes through the ſickening without the appear- 
ance of a ſingle puſtule, yet if he eats any conſi- 
derable quantity of animal food at this time of the 
diforder, it will ſcarce ever fail to throw out a con- 
fiderable number of puſtules. This experiment I 
have known tried ſeveral times, where patients 
have been very deſirous of having a few puſtules: 
and I do not remember, that it ever failed of pro- 
ducing the deſired effect: a ſtrong proof this, 
- that animal food conveys into the blood, as it were 
immediately, a deal of pabulum, which is eaſily 
aſſimilated by the variolous venom. I might here 
inſiſt on patients being denied the uſe of ſpirituous 
and fermented liquors, together with that of ſpi- 
ces, in the new way of inoculation, as an ad- 

Ew : | | ditional 
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ditional cauſe, why ſuch patients have the ſmall- 
pox ſo extremely lightly. But, though I make no 
doubt, that a total abſtinence from theſe, and from 
every thing elſe, which is apt to heat the blood, 
contributes very conſiderably to render the diſtem- 
per light, yet I cannot forbear thinking, that one 
grand cauſe of this event is the patients total abſti- 
nence from every kind of animal food. And, if 1 
am right in my opinion, we may here fee the 
principal cauſe, hy the natural ſmall-pox is very 
often apt to prove pretty ſevere even on perſons, 
who are abſtemious enough in all other reſpects, 
ſave that of eating freely of ſuch food. But this 
circumſtance of the abſtinence from animal food 
enjoined patients in the new way of inoculatingfI * 
do not look upon to be the only grand cauſe, that 
renders their diſtemper ſo very light. Another 
cauſe of equal efficacy towards producing this 
event J take to be the very frequent and briſk 


_ purging, which they undergo _— the whole 
proceſs. 


1 


In the old way of inoculation, it was the cuſtom 
to purge the patient much more mildly, before 
the operation, than he is wont to be purged in the 
new. And in that way, after the operation was 
once performed, the practitioner refrained, as it 
were religiouſly, from all purgatives, leſt he might 
thereby raiſe a commotion in the blood to the 
detriment of the patient. Here I think the new 


method 
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method has an inexpreſſible advantage over the 
old. Practitioners in the preſent way purge their 
patients not only more briſkly before inaculation, 
than the practitioners in the old uſed to do, but 
they likewiſe keep on purging them at due inter- 
vals afterwards, even till after the eruptive ſymp- 
toms ſupervene. Now, if there be any one diſor- 
der in the whole catalogue of ills incident to us 
frail mortals, which is in its own proper nature in- 
flammatory, certainly the ſmall pox is ſuch. Ac- 
cordingly we find by experience, that all thoſe 
cauſes, which are apt to aggra vate other diſorders 
of an inflammatory nature, are apt alſo to aggra- 
vate this, whether they are brought into action, 
before the patient ſickens, while the variolous 
venom is filently and fecretly operating on the 
maſs of humours. or after the eruptive ſymp- 
toms are begun. The diſtemper itſelf, then, 
being inflammatory, and the remedies here 
ſpoken of being two of the moſt active and 
powerful, which the art of medicine affords, 
in ſubduing diſorders of an inflammatory na- 
ture, it cannot, ſurely, be a matter of any 
conſiderable ſurpriſo to a rational and judicious 
practitioner, that the ſmall pox in the preſent way 
of inoculating is very frequently extremely light. 
And he will certainly ſee ill leſs reaſon for ſur- 
prize, if he conſiders, that theſe remedies are 
ever aſſiſted in their operation by others, which, 


though of an inferior degree of efficacy, are not 
without 
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without their uſe; and that all theſe remedies toge- 
ther are almoſt ever brought into action on the pa- 
tient for ſeveral days, before the variolous yenom is 
-infuſed into the blood, and continue in action, even 
till after the ſickening begins, and the greateſt part 
of them, till after the eruption is finiſned. We 
ſee, the ſmall-pox ſometimes proves pretty favour- 
able even in the natural way. It muſt of neceſſity 
then, one may reaſonably think, conſidering the 
extreme efficacy of the remedies applied in the 
new. way of inoculating, very often prove ex- 
tremely light on patients inoculated in this way. 
That briſk and frequent purging, as well as a rigid 
abſtinence, is of extremely great efficacy in ſub- 
duing the violence of the diftemper in the new 
method is, I think, very manifeſt, not. only from 
hence, that great numbers of perſons of all ages, 
habits, and conſtitutions, have been inoculated 
with the utmoſt ſucceſs, even without any prepa» 
ration previous to the operation, but alſo from 
the good effects of it in the natural ſmall-pox, af- 
ter the eruption is begun, an inſtance of which, 
Mr. Bromfeild himſelf has given us in his pam-- 
phlet, and of which J ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak 
more at large below. A very judicious and expe- 
rienced Surgeon of my acquaintance, finding, af- 
ter he had ſucceſsfully inoculated a great number; 
who were previouſly prepared, that he had very 
great power over the diſtemper, began, ſeveral 
months ago, tv inoculate without any previous 
| preparation 
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preparation at all. This gentleman has now ino- 
culated a great many hundreds in this way with 


the utmoſt ſucceſs. And, what is very remark- 


able, he affures me, he has not uſed, for many 
months, a fingle grain of mercury. He only con- 


fines his patients to the uſual diet and regimen, 


and purges them briſkly at proper intervals; yet 


they all have the diſtemper favourable enough. 
And another gentleman of the profeſſion informs 
me, that he likewife has inoculated a ſmall com- 
pany without uſing mercury, and that they have 
all had the diſtemper very lightly. Theſe relations 
may ſerve to ſhew, that a vaſt deal, with reſpect 
to the ſucceſs attending the new method of inocu- 
lation, depends on the purging uſed in it, as well 
as on the diet: and alſo that the mercury, which 
is generally adminiftred, is not ſo very powerful an 
agent in the pfoceſs, as has been by many imagin- 
ed. On the whole, I muſt needs ſay, I am firm- 
ly of opinion, that the abſtinence and purging, 


which are conſtantly purſued in this method, are 


the two great cauſes that render the diſtemper 10 
extremely light : and that theſe do more towards 
effecting this defireable event, than all the other 
remedies added together. This is my preſent 
opinion. I ſhall, however, be very ready te 
relinquiſh it, when I am. properly convinced I 
am wrong. | 


But 


Fog 


: f * 1 


But! here, methinks, Mr. Bromfcild is reach to 
aſk me, whether theſe two grand remedies, ab- 
ſtinence and purging, have not been carried 
ſometimes to too great lengths in the new way of 
inoculation; 


As to the firſt of them, my atiſwer is, 1 can 
ſcarce induce myſelf to think, that an abſtinence 
of no longer duration, than what is required in 
inoculation, can ever injure the health of amy per- 
ſon, who is a proper ſubject for inoculation at 
all. As to the other remedy, indeed, the caſe of 
that is very different. And I am of opinion, not 
only that it is very poſſible for purging in this 
method to be carried ſo far, as to injure the pa- 


tient's health, but alſo that I have been cohſulted 


in ſome caſes, where it has actually been done. 
But I do hot think the ſame of the'abſtinenice'en- 
joined patients in this method. This is, when con- 
tinued no longer than is uſual in inoculation, 4 
mighty harmleſs innocent kind of a remedy : 
and one, whoſe effects ate ever very eaſily ſet to 
rights by a more generous diet. I will, however, 
venture to pronounce it to be of ſo very efficacious 
as well-as innocent a nature, that where one per- 
ſon has, through its effect, fallen a ſacrifice to the 
ſmall-pox, either natural or inoculated, at leaſt 4 
thouſand have died of that diſtemper for want of 
its aſſiſtance. It is in no wiſe my intention in this 
periormance to | Inquire, how far theſe remedies 
5 | E ought 
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aches to be carried in perſons of different ages, 
babits, and conftitutions, under inoculation, I. 
ſhall therefore obſerve only on the preſent occaſi- 
on, that they are, in a greater or leſs degree, very 
neceſſary in all, in order to inſure ſucceſs to the 
operation; and that I can inform Mr. Bromfeild 
of a thing, which he ſeems ſcarce to have the leaſt 
ſuſpicion. of, namely. that, unleſs he pays more 
regard to them in his future practice, eſpecially 
to purging after the operation is performed, than 
he ſeems to do at preſent : thoſe inoculatots by the. 
groſs, of whom he ſpeaks rather too contemptu- 


ouſly, will, ſome of them, far ſurpaſs him in ſuc- 
ceſs, 


I I come now to conſider a notion of Mr. Brom- 
ſeild's, which ſeems to have taken ſtrong hold of 
him, and which indeed has, in all probability, 
contributed more than a little towards leading him 
into that prejudice, which he has conceived againſt 
the new method of inoculating. And this is the 


following. From the univerſality, he ſays, of tbe 


finall-pox, it ſeems as if nature had ſome ſalutary end 
for the conſtitution, to be anſwered by this powerful 
depuration, that the blood undergoes at ſuch time, 
which often; proves the means of carrying off ſome other 
diſorders, and afterwards gives a better fate of health 


to the perſon who has gone through it, I cannot ſay, 


Vid. Bromfeild's Thoughts, c. p. 16. 


I can 


k * 1 

1 can ſee any reaſon there is to ſuppoſe, from 
the nature of the ſmall-pox, or indeed from 
its conſequences, that it was deſigned by nature as 
a means of diſcharging any impurities from the 
maſs of blood, and mending the health of the: 
patient, who catches the diſtemper. It is true, 
this may be, and this indeed certainly has, now 
and then been, the caſe. But, I am of opinion, 
whenever it has happened, it has been merely ac- 
cidental and not owing to any general tendeney in 
the diftemper to produce ſuch an effect. Indeed, 
to ſay the truth, where it has bettered the health 
of one perſon in the natural way, it has ſent wen- 
ty to their long home. For my ewn part, I cans 
not forbear looking on the ſmall-pox in the ſame 
light in wich moſt other diſorders are to be looked 
on, namely, that they were defigned to be a means 
of puniſhing men for their iniquities, of mortify- 
ing that pride of heart, to which mankind have 
ever been too prone, and to bring them to their 
graves, Nor can I poſſibly think, that the Al- 
mighty had any other end to anſwer in inflicting 
this diſtemper on mankind. Be this as it will, 1 
cannot think, experience ſhews, that the ſmall- 
pox is more apt to prove beneficial to the health of 
mankind, than, for inſtance, the meaſles, or the 
| itch, or many other diſtempers, which are juſt as 
univerſal as that is. If it has now and then prov-' 
ed beneficial in this reſpe to a patient, it is on 
the contrary very notorious, that it has now and 
E 2 chen 
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then "likewiſe proved highly prejudicial ; and, if 
I am not much miſtaken, this laſt has been its 
conſequence much oftener, where the puſtules 
have been numerous, and there has been a plen- 
tiful ſuppuration, than where the contrary of 
theſe has happened. Mr. Bromfeild, J ſuppoſe, 
would infer from his notion of the ſalutary effects 
of the ſmall-pox on the health of patients, who 
have undergone it, that the new method of ino- 
culation hinders the diſtemper from being ſevere 
enough to anſwer this his ſuppoſed end of nature 
in exciting it in the natural way. I would, me- 
thinks, fain aſk Mr. Bromfeild on this occaſion, 
whether or no it be not agreeable to his own ex- 
perience, that thoſe, who have the ſmall-pox 
in an extremely favourable manner in the na- 
tural way, do uſually much ſooner, and with 
fewer obſtacles and impediments, recover their 
former ſtrength and health, than thoſe, who 
have it in a ſevere manner. And if this be 
the caſe, I would likewiſe aſk him, why patients, 
who have the ſmall-pox extremely light by 
inoculation in the new way, may not enjoy their 

uſual health after it, as well as thoſe who have 
it extremely light in the natural way. I am 
much miſtaken, if it is poſſible for Mr. Brom- 
feild, or indeed any other man, to aſſign one 
fingle ſubſtantial reaſon, why they may not, ſup- 
poſing ſuch patients are inoculated by an experienced 
and judicicus pratiilioner. So far as my own expe- 


rlence 
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rienee reaches in matters of this kind, I declare, that 
thoſe patients, whether they have been inoculated 
or not, who have had the ſmalleſt ſhare of puſtules, 

have ever recovered their priſtine health ſooner, 

and have had fewer complaints left afterwards, 

than thoſe, who have had a large one. As to 

boils in particular, I have ſcarce ſeen one among (t, 
the many patients, in the inoculation of whom 1 
have been concerned. It is true I was conſulted 
for one patient, inoculated by a gentleman at a 
conſiderable diſtance from the place I live in, who 
by taking cold after the diſtemper, contracted one 
of the moſt malignant ill conditioned abſceſſes I 
ever ſaw, and who eſcaped very narrowly with his 
life. But even this caſe was not owing to a want 
of eruption, and ſuppuration of variolous puſtules 
in the patient, fince he had a great plenty, which 
were of the diftin& ſort, and ſuppurated kindly. 
But let us hear, what a judicious writer ſays of the 
general conſequences of the ſmall pox in the natu- 
ral way to the health of patients: and by the bye, 
it is extremely ſeldom indeed, that there is not 
both a plentiful eruption, and likewiſe a plentiful 
ſuppuration of puſtules in theſe caſes.“ After the 
diſtemper is over, he ſays, there follow inflammations 
| of the eyes, faul ulcers, abſceſſes, ſwelling of the joints, 
Pulmonary conſumptions, decays and the lite. The... 


* Vid. Home's Princip. Medicina, P. is . 
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truth of the matter is, when the diſtemper is 
ſevere, the variolous venom ſpreads through, and 
aſſimilates as it were, the whole maſs of humours 
in ſuch a manner, that notwithſtanding a plentiful 


eruption, and ſuppuration of puſtules, it is often- 


times a conſiderable time, before nature is able to 


correct the univerſal depravation induced on the 
fluids by the venom of the diſtemper. In this re- 


ſpect, the effects of a ſevere eruption may be, in 


ſome meaſure, compared with thoſe of an exulcer- 
ated carcinomatous tumour, the matter formed in 
which ſcarce ever fails at length to vitiate the whole 
maſs of humours, and to bring on in the patient, a 
purulent cacochymy, hectic fever and the like. But 


what need is there of farther argumentation on the 


occaſion? Since, as the judicious Dr. Baker ob- 


ſervesꝰ one ſolid practical obſervation is of more real va- 


lue, than all the unſupported theories, which the wit of 
man ever invented. I appeal to experience, bywhich 
all differences in points of opinion with reſpect 
to matters of medicine are ever beſt adjuſted, 
J appeal to practitioners of inoculation, whether 


they do not find many fewer patients in pro- 


portion ill after inoculation in the new way, than 
they have obſerved to be ill after it in the old. I 
aſk them in particular, whether patients are ſo fre- 


quently ſubject to to be afflicted with boils in at 


way, as in this. I declare, in my own pradiee, I 


* Vid, Baker's Inquiry, (9, P. 4. 
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have ſcarce ſeen one; much leſs have I met with a 
large impoſtume. Neither do I, at preſent, know 
of even a fingle patient, amongſt many hundreds 
inoculated lately in this way who is not in as good 
2 ſtate of health, as he was before. And I do not 
doubt, but moſt other practitioners in the new 
way have experienced much the ſame ſucceſs in 
this reſpect, as myſelf. On the whole, I cannot 
forbear thinking, that the preſent method of ino- 
culation is ſuperior to the old. as much in reſpect 
of its effects on the health of the patient, as of its 
exciting a more favourable kind of the diſtemper. 


Here I muft beg leave to take notice of another 
opinion of Mr. Bromfeild's, which he ſeems to 
have adopted, in relation to the preſent practice of 
inoculation, and which has contributed not a lit- 
tle to aggravate that prejudice, which he has con- 
ceived againſt it. From ſeveral paſſages occurring 
in his pamphlet, it is evident, he entertains a notion, 
that in the new method the variolous puſtules ſel- 
dom come to a kindly maturation: from whence, 
I ſuppoſe, he would infer, that this method of ino- 
culation is not ſo ſafe, with reſpect to the future 
health of the patient, as the old. This notion of 
his is certainly a very erroneous one, fince it is 
very well known, both to practitioners and their 
patients, that the puſtules, when there is any con- 
ſiderable number of them, come to maturation in 
this way, juſt as well, as they do in the old, or even 

E 4 as 
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as they do in the natural ſmall-pox itſelf, And of 
this he may have ocular demonſtration at any 
time, if he will but give himſelf the trouble af vi- 
ſiting perſons inoculated in this way. It is true, 
it ſometimes happens, that patients under this me- 
thod paſs through the diſtemper without having 
even a ſingle puſtule, at other times, without hay- 
ing more than two or three. When there are no 
puſtules at all, it is certain no maturation can poſ- 
ſibly be expected. But in thoſe cafes, wherein 
there have, been two or three only, I have gene- 
rally obſerved a little yellow concocted matter on 
the tops of them, which matter has gradually 
formed itſelf into a ſcab. And it is always poſſible, 
even in theſe caſes, were it of any uſe, to render 
theſe puſtules larger and fuller of matter, by giving 
the patients animal food. I have met with many 
caſes of both theſe kinds in my practice, yet I ne- 
ver could find it was poſſible to infect the patients 
again with the ſmall-pox. The reaſons, why the 
eruption and maturation of puſtules in theſe caſcs 
are fo very inconſiderable, I take to be theſe. The 
rigid abſtinence and frequent briſk purging pur- 
ſued in this method, together with the other 
cooling remedies, which are conſtantly called in 
to their aſſiſtance, partly fo correct, and partly fo 
ſubſtract out of the body of the patient, the bilious 
and other inflammatory humours, which in the 
natural diſorder afford fuel to the variolous princi- 
ciples contained in the blood, that oftentimes there 


is 
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is not pabulum enough left for them to act on. 
Theſe principles therefore, being put into a ſtate 
of deflagration by the application of variolous ve- 
nom, at a time, when there is little or none of 
this fuel in the blood, burn out, if I may uſe the 
expreſſion, quietly, without exciting ſcarce any 
commotion or complaint, or more than two or 
three puſtules. And the patient receiving no far- 
ther damage, than only being a little weakened 
by the evacuation. and regimen he undergoes, 
ſoon recovers his former ſtrength and health. If 


this opinion be true, we may ſee plainly, why an 


eruption and maturation of puſtules is oftentimes 
unneceſſary in this way of inoculation, in order 
to ſecure the patient either from the contagion of 
the natural diſorder, or from ill health. But what 
need is there of argumentation on the occafion? 
Fafs, as Mr. Bromfeild himſelf allows, are ffub- 
zorn things. And fas, notorious fats, abundantly 
ſhew, that ſuch caſes often happen in the new 
way of inoculation, and that the patients remain 
in a good ſtate of health, and are ever after ſecure 
from the infection of the natural diſtemper. 


But here, methinks, Mr. Bromfeild = ready to 


afk me, whether it does not now and then hap- 
pen in ſuch caſes, that on the patients“ returning 


Vid. Bromfeild's thoughts, &c. P. 30. 
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fo their uſual] exerciſe and diet, they have had a ſe- 
| cond crop of puſtules, which have proved to be 
variolous. My anſwer is, I have never, that 1 
can remember, met with ſuch a caſe in my own 
practice of inoculation. I have, nevertheleſs, ſeen 
two or three ſuch caſes, and have been very cre- 
dibly informed of others. But then I could ne- 
ver find, that the eruption in caſes of this ſort 
Has been conſiderable enough to hinder the pa- 
tients from going about, as in their uſual health. 
The reaſon of the thing I take to be this. In the 
natural ſmall-pox the deflagration of the vario- 
lous principles in the blood of the patient is per- 
formed, if I may ſo expreſs myſelf, not only vio- 
tently, but alſo ſuddenly, ſo that the variolous 
puſtules appear, generally, very early ; and it is 
ſeldom more than the ſpace of five or fix days, 
from the firſt invaſions of the fickening, before a 
large eruption is completed. But in patients ino- 
culated in the new way the caſe ſeems in theſe re- 
ſpects to be widely different. And here, by the 
bye, the new method of inoculation has an inex- 
preſſible advantage over the old. In theſe patients 
the deflagration of the variolous principles, ſuch 
are the eſſects of the remedies uſed in this method, 
is performed not only much more quietly, but 
alſo more flowly, ſo that it often continues for a 
longer time, than in the natural way. Now, as 
long as this laſteth, ſo long a propenſity remains 


in the bloed, on the application of proper variolous 
4 pabulum 
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pabulum, to throw out puſtules. If therefore a 
patient under theſe circumſtances takes any con- 
ſiderable quantity of animal food, heats himſelf 
by violent exerciſe, or is guilty of the like error, 
he runs 2 confiderable hazard of getting a ſecond 
crop of puſtules. I make no doubt, bat feveral 
patients, who have found themſelves in pretty 
good health, whilſt this deflagration has been go- 
ing on very quietly and ſlowly, and the morbid 
matter has been running off gently by the pores of 
the skin, the urinary paſſages, and other outlets, 
have through impatience run into irregularities, 
which have been the means of throwing out freſh 
puſtules. And JI am not ſatisfied, but ſome pa- 
tients in this ſituation, ' who would ſcarce ever 
have had a complaint or à ſingle puſtule, have 
through theſe irregularities brought on a conſider · 
able eruptive fever as well as a conſiderable eruption. 
But I hope Mr. Bromfeild is not ſo much preju- 
diced againft inoculation -in the new way, as to 
attribute the effects of exceſſes and irregularities in 
the patient to a deficiency in the art itſelf; This 
would be very unreaſonable in him indeed. © 


But ftill Mr. Bromfeild, 1 fear, willlbe apt to 
think, that patients in general in this way of ino- 
eulation are “ reduced to tos low a ſtate. I really 


„Vid. Bromfelld's Thoughts, &c. P. 4. 


do 
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do not think this has been generally the caſe. I 
readily grant, that this circumſtance has been now 
and then carried farther, than has been abfolutely 
neceflary ; and indeed in here and there a caſe 
farther, than has been conſiſtent with a proper 


regard to the health of the patient. But even in 


ſuch caſes it is in the power. of a circumſpect and 
judicious practitioner to rectify what may have 
been done amiſs in this reſpect, by allowing the 
patients wine, or other cordials, that are ſtronger, 
if fuch are neceſſary. For as to animal food, I aw 
well ſatisfied, that is never neceſſary, till the defla- 
gration of the variolous principles is entirely over, 
I have ſeveral times allowed my patients wine and 
other. cordial drinks, when 1 have thought them 
rather too low in the fickening ; and I never could 
find in ſuch caſes that theſe remedies rendered the 
eruption in any wiſe conſiderable. But I have 
ever avoided, as much as I could, giving them any 
kind of animal food, at this time of the diforder, 
fince I always looked on it, as a. nutriment of 
a ſuſpicious nature in ſuch cafes, and much 
leſs cardiacal, than wine and other cordial 
drinks. 


Mr. Bromfeild, I find, entertains but a very 
indifferent en of 7 i purging * the 


an ? Os Bromfaild's Thoughts, Ge. p. 30. 
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eruptive fever in inoculation. I-muſt needs ſay, I 
am a little ſurpriſed at this circumſtance, fince he 
himſelf has given us a moſt remarkable“ inftance 
of the good effects of this remedy in a caſe of the 
natural ſmall-pox, which happened in his own fa- 
mily, and in which the remedy was not ad- 
miniſtered, till after the eruption was begun. For 
ſurely, if ſuch purging can do good in this 
ſtage of the natural diſtemper, and in a child too 
of no more than three'years of age, it may be uſed 
to advantage in the eruptive fever of adults under 
the inoculated ſmall-pox. I can aſſure Mr. Brom- 
fcild, I have purged patients under inoculation 
during the eruptive fever briſkly, both adults and 
children, fifty times and fifty to that, with advant- 
age to them. I do not, indeed, chuſe to do it at 
this time in all caſes : becauſe I am ſatisfied, all caſes 
do not require it. And this, Mr. Bromfeild, may 

ſee, is very ſimilar to the practice of the ;adicions 
+ Dr. Dimſdale, a writer on the ſubject, whom 
Mr. Bromfeild himfelf ſeems much to approve 
of. 5 | | 
Mr. Bromfeild has obſerved i in one paſge } of 
his pamphlet, that he has beard, that patients ino- 

culated in che new 3 have afterwards bag the 


— 


209 vid. Brom field's honda P. 20, + vid. Dimflate of 
Inoculating, &c. P. 33. + Vid. Bromfeild's N P. 24 
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natural ſmall-pox.: I have heard the ſame many 4 
time, and on-enquiry have found the reports to be 
abſolutely falſe. However, it is notorious, that a 
certain inoculator in this neighbourhood, a low 
mechanic, Who had taken it into his head, that it 
was poſſible, ſo far to improve the practice, that 
the patient might paſs through the diſorder, with- 
out having any complaint, met not long ſince with 
ſuch an accident. Four or five of his patients, 
who were inoculated together in this improved 
way, took the natural ſmall-pox ſoon afterwards, 
and had well nigh paid ex/remely dear for their 
eredulity. And now I am ſpeaking of inoculation 
being practiſed by mechanicks, I cannot forbear 
taking notice of the unaccountable inconſtancy 
and fickleneſs of temper ſo very obſervable in the 
inhabitants of this iſle. Two or three years ago 
it was a very difficult matter to prevail with many 
of them, at any rate, to truſt their liyes in the 
hands of the moſt experienced inoculators. Of 
late, moſt of them ſeem to think every illiterate 
practitioner of this art properly qualified to carry 
them with ſafety through the diftemper. Strange 
infatuation indeed} As if it required nothing 
more, than to order a total abſtinence from all 
animal food, ſpirituous and fermented liquors, and 
from ſpices, to give a few doſes of. mercurial or 
antimonial phyfick, and to make a puncture or 
two with à lancet inſected with variolous matter in 
the arm, to be able to inoculate with ſafety to the 
| life 
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life and fature health of a patient. Sure 1 am, if 
ſuch illiterate practitioners, as theſe, to whoſe care 
it were almoſt a piece of madneſs to truſt even a 
brute, that is ſick, are able to practice inoculation 
even with tolerable ſucceſs, it amounts to a proof, 
that the art is arrived to an exceeding high- degree 


of perfection, and that it muſt of neceſſity be in 
the power of. thoſe, who have a good knowledge 
of medicine, to practiſe it with n more 
ſafety to their Patients. 


But Ain, I bran, Mr. Bromfeild vin not bi eaſily 
reconciled to one particular part of the treatment 
uſed in the new way of inoculating. I mean, the 
expoſing the patient to external cold, after the eruption 
is complete. It is, I mufl confeſs, fomewhat ex- 
traordinary, that Mr. Bromfeild, who ſeems 
highly to approve of expoſing the patient to cool 
air, during the eruptive ſymptoms, as one very 
likely means of preventing a large eruption, ſhould 
yet heſitate ſo much as he dove; about the propri- 
ety of the ſame treatment after the eruption is 
finiſhed. If the maturation of the puſtules in the 


ſmall-pox be a critical operation of nature,. fo'is 


the eruption of them likewiſe. And I will be bold 
to ſay, there is juſt as much reaſon to fuppoſe 
from theoretical notions, were ſuch notions of. any 


confiderable uſe to determine the queſtion, that, 


external cold is as likely to check their eruption, 


as it is their maturation, The truth of the matter 
s is, 
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is, theoretical notions are of little uſe here. Facts, 
notorious facts, ſhew that patients under inocula- 
tion may be expoſed to the external air during 
| the maturation of the puſtules, with as much ſafety 
as they can during their eruption, and I catinot 
forbear adding, however Mr. Bromfeild may be 
ſurpriſed at it, with much more ſafety than they 
can during a certain other period in the proceſs. 

] would not willingly be here ſo underſtood, as if 
I ſuppoſed, that no miſchief could poſſibly be done 
by expoſing a patient to a cold air during the ma- 
turation of the puſtules, fince I am ſufficiently 
aware, that this part of the treatment in inocula- 
tion, may be carried to too great lengths, as well 
as moſt of the reſt. All I would be underſtood to 
q mean on this occaſion, is, that patients may be 
ſafely expoſed to the external air, during this ſta- 
dium of the diſorder, as well as during the erup- 
tion, provided it be done with prudence and mo- 
deration. For here, as well as in all other caſes, 


we are ſtill to keep an eye to che golden maxim 
101 the poet, $7 
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= 1 Ef modus in rebar; Arie certi ; denique ines, 
| Qusos ultra citrague nequit conſiſtere rektum. 


- Lhave now, I think, anſwered every argument 
aud objection Mr. Bromfeild has urged againſt the 
new method of inoculation, that is worthy of no- 
tice. And, I hope, he has by this time conceived 

: at 
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at leaſt a more favourable opinion of it, than he 
entertained, when he wrote his pamphlet. There 
is, however, one thing which I cannot help, be- 
fore I have done, deſiring he will remember on 
the occaſion. And this is, that I would not have 
him think, from any thing advanced above, that 
I look on the preſent method of inoculation as ab- 
ſolutely infallible, even when in the hands: of the 
moſt experienced and judicious praZitioner, much leſs 
when practiſed by ignorant mechanicks, In the pre- 
ſent uncertain and fluctuating ſtate of things where 
health even in its higheſt degree is in continual 
danger from a number of unforeſeen accidents, - 
which no human prudence can poſſibly guard 
againſt, and wherein even life itſelf is not enſured 
to us for a ſingle moment, it is evident, that a miſ- 
fortune may, nay that it mu/t, ſometimes happen in 
inoculation. No practice, no method, whatever 
can be altogether and abſolutely ſecure from an acci- 
dent. Be this as it will, I am very certain there is 
much leſs danger of ſuch a misfortune falling out 
in the new way, than there was in the old. And, 
ſhould ſuch a thing happen within the circuit of 
Mr. Bromfeild's knowledge to a judicious practi- 
tioner, I hope he will have candour enough to 
place it to ſome account, other than that of a defi- 
ciency in the preſent. method of inoculating, ſupe- 
rior to what muſt inevitably attend every art con- 
cerned in the preſervation of ſo precarious a thing, 
as human life, confeſſedly, is. F 
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I have, ! hope, by this time ſufficiently convinced 
both Doctor Langton and Mr. Bromfeild, not only 
that inoculation in the new way communicates the 
genuine ſmall pox, but alſo that it does it in a much 
ſafer manner for the patient, than inoculation in 
the old. I have therefore nothing farther to add 
on the ſubject, before I conclude, than an obſerva- 
tion or two, which the merits of the preſent me- 
thod of inoculating ſeem highly to demand, namely 
that I verily believe, if twenty thouſand tractable 
patients were inoculated together in this way by a 
judicious practitioner, not a ſingle one in the whole 
number would have the confident ſmall-pox. And 
I cannot forbear thinking, that as the diſcovery of 
the preſent improved method is an honour to the 
author of it, whoever that author may be, ſo it 
reflects likewiſe the higheſt degree of credit upon 
the art of medicine in general, that it is thus 


enabled to triumph over a cruel and mercileſs 


diſtemper, Which has, for ſome centuries paſt, 
committed greater ravages amongſt the human 
ſpecies, than famine, the ſword, or even, — 
the peſtilence itſelf. | 
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